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Co My Muther 


Oh think not that I loved thee less 
Because forsaking thee, 

In home I found no happiness, 
When Christ was calling me. 


Full like our home to Bethlehem, 
Whose joys did swift depart: 
Yet Mary glad did pay for them 
By sword within her heart. 


So Mother, whilst I shrive and bless 
And souls to Christ are led, 

Thy silent tears of loneliness 

A blessing on me shed. 


Mary and Christ, their bitter loss, 
Brought joy to you and me— 
Mother o’ mine—sharing my cross 
Like to God’s Mother be. 
—C.Ss.R 











Father Tim Casey 
ANTICIPATED ALLELUJAHS 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


With the freedom of a privileged friend, Albert Loyes walked into 
the dining room where Father Casey was taking supper and threw 
himself dejectedly into a chair. However, a momentary interest lighted 
in his listless eyes when Kate, the housekeeper, carried in to her’ master 
a dish of sizzling chops. It was interest caused by surprise, if not by 
scandal. 

“Father Tim,” he gasped, “you eating meat on Holy Saturday!” 

“Why shouldn’t I? I have never put in a harder day’s work in my 
life—and the worst is yet to come.” 

“But, Lent! And Holy Saturday to boot! And the priest eating 
meat!” 

“Didn’t you hear me announce last Sunday that the fast and absti- 
nence of Lent stops at noon on Holy Saturday?” 

“Yes, I did hear you say that. Still I didn’t think eating meat today 
would be just the right thing. I surely never dreamed a priest would 
do it.” 

“If it were not just the right thing, do you suppose I would tell the 
people they could do it? And since it is the right thing, why cannot 
the priest do it as well as anybody else? Eating meat is wrong only 
when the Church forbids it. The Church does not forbid it on Holy 
Saturday afternoon. On the contrary, she says expressly the fast and 
abstinence of Lent stops at noon on Holy Saturday.” 

“Oh, well, what’s the difference!” And he slumped back into his 
chair and into silence. 

The priest carved a juicy chop, eyeing the young man inquisitively 
the while. He had never imagined Albert Loyes capable of holding his 
tongue for five consecutive minutes. After seeing him accomplish that 
unexpected feat, he whistled softly and murmured: 

“This is tragic. Boy, what has slipped? You haven’t lost your 
job?” 

Something, that sounded partly like a negation and partly like a 
groan, was the only response. 

“Or your sweetheart?” 
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The young man sat bolt upright, the light of despair in his eyes, 
and cried: 

“No, I did not lose my ‘job, nor did I lose my sweetheart, but I lost 
my self-respect. I may as well drop the sham and become a Baptist or 
a Mason or something.” 

“Your explanation,” 
as mud.” 

“Here is the explanation,” said Albert. “I have been calling myself 
a Catholic. My parents put me through a Catholic school and a Catholic 
college—and yet I don’t know a thing about the Catholic religion.” 

“Oh, is that all? I could have told you that long ago.” 

Albert disregarded the priest’s remark and continued with his story. 

“That bunch of atheists down at the office razzed me today until I 
could see red. They said all our fuss about Easter is founded on a 
fable, because Christ never rose from the dead. ‘They said if He was 
able to bring Himself back to life, He would have been able to keep 
Himself from dying. They said that, even if He did rise, His Resur- 
rection did not prove anything, for He rose a day and a half too soon— 
He had promised to rise after the third day. They said it was all a 
frameup about His friends going to the grave on Sunday morning. 
What were they doing all day Saturday? How did they get the sudden 
notion to go there just in time for the stage setting at sunrise on Easter ? 
Then they began to joke about going to hell. They said they should 
worry. According to the Apostles’ Creed, Christ Himself went to hell. 
He got out right away, and so, too, could they. One of them (I think 
he is a renegade Catholic), said he passed the church this morning and 
heard the priest bellowing ‘Alleluja’s.’ He said Catholics have the whole 
thing balled up. They sing, ‘Alleluja, Christ is risen,’ on Holy Satur- 
day, while they hold He did not rise till Sunday.” 

“And what did you say to all that?” queried the priest. 

“T said they were a bunch of yellow curs and I could lick any one 
of them.” 

“A forcible answer,” murmured the priest, “a very forcible answer, 
but not strictly logical.” 

“Well, what should I say?” 

“Simply tell them the truth—if they wanted to hear it. If not, hold 
your tongue and your temper.” 

“What is the truth?” 


returned the priest, “is clear—as clear, in fact, 
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“About what?” 

“About any of those things. Take, for instance, that matter of 
proof. Doesn’t Christ’s Resurrection prove something ?” 

“Unquestionably. It proves that He is God. He told the people 
He was God. He said He would prove it by rising from the dead. 
He did rise from the dead. Therefore, His statement is true.” 

“They say He did not rise from the dead.” 

“What would they think of a man who said Christopher Columbus 
did not discover America?” 

“That he was nutty.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it is a certain historical fact which no reasonable man can 
deny.” 

“No more a historical fact than the Resurrection of Christ.” 

“What about His saying He would rise after the third day?” 

“The correct rendering of His meaning is this: I shall be put to 
death, and on the third day I shall rise again. He was put to death on 
Friday. Saturday was the second day; Sunday was the third day. He 
rose on Sunday.” 

“Why did the holy women wait until Sunday to go to the tomb to 
embalm Him? What were they doing all day Saturday?” 

“They were keeping the Jewish law, which forbade them to do 
anything of that kind on Saturday, the Sabbath. The explanation of 
their conduct is quite natural and simple. First of all, remember that, 
among the Jews, the day did not begin and end at midnight, as with us. 
Their day ended and began at sundown. (That practice may seem 
strange, but perhaps it is even a more sensible arrangement than ours.) 
Now, Jesus died at three o’clock on Friday. By the time Nicodemus 
went to Pilate and got permission to take the body from the cross, it 
was already late in the afternoon. They had to make all possible speed 
in order to finish the burial by sundown. At sundown the Sabbath 
began, and they were forbidden to do the slightest work or even walk 
any distance on the Sabbath. Hence they could not embalm the body 
properly. Embalming was held a most sacred and important matter. 
The holy women, to their deep regret, saw that the One they had so 
revered, was not properly embalmed. They resolved to make good, as 
soon as possible, this unavoidable neglect. All Friday night and all day 
Saturday the law prevented them from doing anything. At sundown, 
Saturday, the Sabbath ended, and the first day of the week began. 
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Immediately they went out to buy sweet spices and ointments; the rest 
of the night they spent in preparing the necessary cloths and linen 
bands. As soon as the first faint light appeared on Sunday morning 
they set out for the sepulchre carrying the supplies for the embalming. 
It was just sun up when they arrived. They were still some little 
distance from the tomb when the earth trembled as from an earthquake 
shock. That was the moment the Saviour came back to life. The 
watching soldiers were thrown violently to the ground, and the risen 
body of Jesus passed out of the tomb without opening it, just as He 
afterwards entered the Upper Room, the doors being closed. After He 
had left the tomb, an angel rolled back the stone and sat there awaiting 
the arrival of the holy women to tell them Christ was risen as He said.” 

“Since He was able to bring Himself back to life, wasn’t He able to 
keep Himself from dying?” 


“Most assuredly. He is God; He can do anything. But He wanted 
to die. He had become man precisely that He might be able to die and 
thus save us from eternal death.” 


“Then, too, Father,” said Albert, “you remember all those blas- 
phemous things the fellows said about Christ going to hell. ‘He de- 
scended into hell; the third day He rose again.’ Of course, I guess I 
ought to be able to answer that.” 


“To be sure you ought. You have heard it explained often enough. 
Your atheist friends are probably so ignorant and so narrow that they 
never even realize the difficulty of translating the exact meaning from 
one language into another. They probably do not even know in what 
language the Creed was first drawn up. Everybody with any learning 
at all knows that the word ‘hell’ in the Creed does not mean hell in the 
sense in which we most frequently use it. It means the place, called 
hell or Limbo, where the just, who died before the coming of Christ, 
were awaiting Him. Though they were good and holy, they could not 
yet enter heaven, for heaven could not be opened to men until the death 
of Christ upon the cross. As soon as Jesus is dead, as soon as His 
spirit leaves the body, He hastens to these dear souls to tell them the 
glad tidings and invite them to the ineffable delights of paradise.” 


“Wonderful!” cried the young man. “The steady, piercing rays of 
your lucid explanations have dissolved the clouds one by one. There 
now remains only that ugly thunderhead about the liturgy. That gone, 
we shall have skies of spotless blue.” 
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“What is that, Albert?” 


“The misplaced Alleluja. After the Gloria of the Mass on Holy 
Thursday the bells and the organ were silent, and the entire service 
was sad and mournful. This continued throughout Thursday, while 
Jesus was suffering throughout Friday, the day of His death, and 
throughout the long service on Saturday morning, until the Gloria of 
the Mass, then the bells began to ring, and the organ to play; the priest 
sang, ‘Alleluja, Christ is risen,’ and presently the fast and abstinence 
cease. The fellows said we Catholics are all wrong in this, because 
Christ did not rise until Sunday, and we act as though He had risen 
on Saturday. I did not know what to answer, for, to tell the truth, it 
has always been a puzzle to me.” 


“If it has always been a puzzle to you, Albert, why did you not ask 
for an explanation long ago? Did you have to wait until an infidel 
scoffer goaded you on to seek instruction in your religion?” 

“Tt sounds bad when you put it that way, Father. But at least I am 
seeking an explanation now.” 


“The explanation is simple. In earlier days the services for Holy 
Saturday and Easter Sunday were very, very long. They began on 
Holy Saturday, not in the morning, but in the evening. There was the 
blessing of the new fire which was to furnish light for the all-night 
service. The large paschal candle was blessed and the grains of incense 
pressed into its sides in token of the embalming of the dead body of 
Jesus. The numerous adult catechumens were examined, given a final 
instruction, and baptized with the newly consecrated baptismal water. 
The long litanies and prayers were sung and the prophecies chanted. 
These ceremonies lasted the entire night and ended only with the dawn- 
ing of Easter Day. Then suddenly they dropped their sad, penitential 
character and broke forth into glad Alleluja’s and joyous song. The 
people received Holy Communion at the solemn Mass and then returned 
to their homes. All this was very beautiful and appropriate, but, as 
the number of Christians increased, it became impractical. Just imagine 
all St. Mary’s Congregation attending a service that lasted from Sat- 
urday evening until ten o’clock Sunday morning. It simply couldn’t 
be done. Holy Church is always the kind, considerate mother, ever 
solicitous for the welfare of her children. Seeing it worked hardship 
on the faithful to conduct these services through the night, she advanced 
them gradually until now they begin on Saturday morning. As a result 
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the time for the solemn Mass and Alleluja is some hours before the 
actual tine of Our Lord’s Resurrection. But that does not detract from 
the deep meaning of these rich and impressive services.” 

“I thank you, Father Tim. That settles my last doubt.” 

“°Tis well for you that it does, for I must get back to the confes- 
sional. This is Holy Saturday night.” 


WHY MEN FAIL 





There is a cause for everything. Nothing ever “just happens.” If 
a man is promoted to a better job, there is a cause. If a man loses his 
job, there is also a cause. 

There are many causes that lead to failure. Here is a list of the 
common causes: 

Finding fault with the other fellow, but never seeing your own. 

Doing as little as possible and trying to get as much as possible 
for it. 

Spending too much time showing up the other fellow’s weak points 
and too little time correcting your own. 

Slandering those we do not like. 

Procrastination—putting off until tomorrow something that we 
should have done the day before yesterday. 

Deceit—talking friendly to the other fellow’s face and stabbing him 
in the back as soon as he turns around. 

False belief that we are smart enough to reap a harvest of pay before 
sowing a crop of honest labor. 

Disloyalty to those who have trusted us. 

Egotism—the belief that we know it all and no one can teach us 
anything. 

Last, but not least, lack of the necessary training and education to 
enable us to stand at the head in our line of work. 

Look this list over and check yourself up by it. If none of these 
causes for failure apply to you, then you are to be congratulated, be- 
cause you are a success.—Schenectady Works News. 


Teach a boy righteousness in school. Teach him honesty and 
morality. Teach him to lead a clean life. The hope of the future of 
this country sits in the benches of the schoolhouses of America today.— 
Cardinal Gibbons. 
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A Coal Dust Toga 


Csak. 


“James Aloysius O’Birne—U. S. Senator from Nevada.” At the 
early age of twelve Jimmy O’Birne had scrawled this declaration as his 
life’s ambition on the flyleaf of his United States History whilst pur- 


suing the study of the lives of America’s statesmen in the Sixth Grade 
of St. Malachy’s School. 


Sister Austin had informed the class of boys that formed her cross 
and her consolation that every American boy has a chance to be Presi- 
dent, and had solemnly assured her conglomeration of mischief, piety 
and periodic industry that if they were good boys and studied hard, 
perhaps one of them might some day reside in the White House at 
Washington. The idea of being President had rather appealed to 
Jimmy, but after due consideration, he had decided that the competition 
for President might be too keen for the son of an Irish silver mucker. 
Hence he determined to be satisfied with a Senator’s toga. What on 
earth a toga looked like, Jimmy had not the slightest idea then; but 
he surmised it was some sort of uniform, since the history Jimmy had 
to study asserted that “Daniel Webster clad in only his senatorial toga 


did as much for the country as any President of his era had accom- 
plished.” 


So Jimmy decided to win himself a toga—because uniforms appealed 
to Jimmy as they do to every boyish heart. Knowing from his History 
that a Senator outranked in dignity even a resplendent Admiral, Jimmy 
felt that the Senator’s toga must be just about the last word in 
gorgeousness. 

Jimmy O’Birne of the Sixth Grade of St. Malachy’s—a hard-fisted, 
red-headed leader of his comrades—took thirty years to develop .into 
Hon. James Aloysius O’Birne, a hard-headed, slightly bald Member of 
Congress, who still remained Jimmy O’Birne to his friends, who were 
legion. One of the few graduates of St. Malachy’s who had clung as 
steadfastly to his ideals as the vast majority of them, thanks to Sister 
Austin, had clung to their Faith—Jimmy had never quite lost sight of 
his ambition to be a Senator, though he had long since learned that 
Senatorial togas are tailored only in literary imaginations that love 
classic reference to ancient Rome. By paths that were devious and often 
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disappointing, though always honest and fair, Jimmy had trodden the 
high road of politics till he had reached the House of Representatives 
in Washington. To all observers this was as far as Jimmy O’Birne 
could hope to go. Of course, the coming autumn would witness the 
election of a United States Senator from Nevada and everybody knew 
that Jimmy O’Birne wanted the nomination to his party, which in 
Nevada was equivalent to election. But the trouble was that the party 
didn’t want Jimmy as a candidate. No, not because Jimmy wasn’t 
qualified, but simply because parties with an unbroken series of suc- 
cesses at the polls now and then face a campaign where the least straw 
can shift the political winds in the direction of the other party and it 
was just such an election that Jimmy’s party was facing now. Every- 
body admitted Jimmy was a good man, but as things looked at the 
present there were equally good men available, men who did not have 
to labor under the double handicap of being honest and Catholic, though 
to tell the truth, some there were who reduced the double handicap to 
a single obstacle, since they believed that being Catholic and honest 
ought to be synonymous. But there were “Big Interests” who could 
and would supply campaign funds to the right man; funds which would 
certainly swing the election to their candidate. And the “Big Interests” 
wanted a man who couldn’t be honest. Their candidate might be non- 
descript and colorless or the opposite, but he must listen to reason— 
and reason in politics is always in the corner of the biggest interests. 
So Jimmy O’Birne, according to the political prognosticators, was out 
of the race for Senator unless some unlooked-for crisis or opportunity 
should arise to make him a national figure, whom his party simply could 
not ignore. No such crisis or opportunity loomed on the national hori- 
zon, and so Jimmy’s hope of realizing his ambition, inscribed on the 
leaf of the frayed and torn History he still cherished, seemed doomed 
to bitter disappointment. 


Nevertheless we know, we who read and follow the politics of the 
various States of the Union, that Jimmy O’Birne is the candidate for 
Senator in his home State and his election is already conceded. So we 
had better see, as best we can, just how Jimmy went about cutting that 
Senatorial toga to fit the manly form of Hon. James Aloysius O’Birne— 
which is a fictitious name for a real live man, who is going to Washington 
as Senator from his home State which is not Nevada. Not that a national 
crisis arose to make Jimmy O’Birne a national figure. Jimmy, being 
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Irish and red-headed, did not sit around waiting for Opportunity to 
come knocking at his door. He went out into the highway and held up 
Opportunity and dragged the poor thing home with him. 

When there is no national issue in these United States, astute poli- 
ticians manufacture one just before a campaign. So Washington took 
a puny little coal-strike in Pennsylvania and made it a national issue. 
True, thousands of miners were suffering from the strike; but to them 
suffering from a strike is a periodic calamity connected with the digging 
of coal. In fact, a cursory glimpse at the history of the last twenty years 
would lead the casual observer to the conclusion that the leaders of the 
miners simply alternate strikes to earn their pay as Union leaders. 
Anthracite miners struck two years ago and the country was filled with 
stories of their starvation. The anthracite miners went back to work 
and the bituminous miners promptly went out on strike. But starving 
miners make good campaign stuff if properly handled. So the mine 
strike in Pennsylvania made a nice national issue. Senators investigated, 
newspapers raved, witnesses were summoned to Washington and a good 
time was had by all. Meanwhile the strike still went on and the miners 
continued stubbornly to starve. The operators claimed it was all the 
miners’ fault; the miners, or rather their national leaders, claimed the 
operators were simply and solely blood-sucking vampires and slave 
drivers. Washington fairly teemed with artificial excitement and the 
nation at large reacted as usual, which meant that the nation at large 
fairly teemed likewise. Shrewd politicians chuckled and waited for 
something to come of it all. Something did come of it all, but nobody 
expected the something that did come. It—the something namely— 
was the fact that the coal strike made Jimmy O’Birne the United States 
Senator from Nevada. 


Most politicians when they face a crisis go to the party leaders for 
advice. Jimmy O’Birne, unlike most politicians when a crisis loomed 
in his political steps, was very old-fashioned and unpractical according 
to modern politics. When in political doubt Jimmy O’Birne practiced 
a custom he learned from Sister Austin. Jimmy made a Novena. 
Surely an old-fashioned custom this, since we believe the first Novena 
on record was made by the Apostles in preparation for the Coming of 
the Holy Ghost on Pentecost day. So, faced with the problem whether 
he would or would not be the next United States Senator from Nevada, 
with the party giving odds of three to one that he would not be, Jimmy 
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began, continued and finished a very devout Novena. Then Jimmy 
disappeared for ten days; a most unusual thing to do, in fact, a most 
irrational thing to do with the caucus that would settle the Senatorial 
nominee less than a month away. 

Meanwhile, remember gentle reader, Senators were investigating 
the coal strike, the coal operators and the coal miners. Coal dust instead 
of printers’ ink seemed to supply most of the front-page items of the 
leading dailies. Even the House of Representatives, usually too busy 
with trivialities to bother about national issues, was poking Congressional 
noses into coal pits and coal shafts. Yet withal, the coal strike situation, 
operators versus miners, represented nothing so much as a football 
scrimmage in which spectators gaze anxiously at a tangle of opposing 
arms and legs hoping for some unsung hero to emerge and by a brilliant 
dash for some goal give them a chance to cheer. 

Fortunately for Jimmy O’Birne, he was only a member of Congress 


and didn’t have to be dignified, a burden that renders our Senators pre- 
maturely old. 


We are a queer people. We love dignity, but we follow madly after 
the eccentric and the unusual. A President appears in correct full dress 
and we give his photograph only a passing glance. But he is front- 
page stuff as soon as he dons a sombrero and a pair of cowboy chaps. 
Our Chief Executives have posed in every possible disguise. Farmers 
for the benefit of city dwellers, they have given real farmers a laugh 
when they were photographed loading hay with a fork that is used only 
as a spade. We love the unusual and the picturesque. The more 
picturesque a candidate the greater his value in a campaign. Shrewd 
members of Congress whose seats were in danger have returned to 
the Councils of the nation by capitalizing this national penchant for 
the unusual. The staid halls of national deliberation have witnessed a 
prominent Congressman from our most populous State instructing the 
members how to make high-proof beer from a bottle of near beer. A 
real chemical experiment that: with the whole House of Representatives 
as onlookers. Another Congressman brought samples of his home- 
made wine and cider to prove that Mother Nature does not observe 
the Volstead Act. So we might go on taking actual instances from the 
archives of the land of the free and the home of the brave to prove that 
a wise politician gets the limelight and keeps the center of the stage no 
matter what the cost. Jimmy O’Birne wanted to go to the Senate, and 
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since he could not travel there by the ordinary path of politics, he 
determined to force himself into the Senatorial race by one spectacular 
leap. 

Hence it was that after a Senate committee had traveled to the coal 
mines, had taken reams of testimony and returned to Washington to 
take some more, and had accomplished nothing but to muddle the issue 
in the minds of the people, when the newspapers were hopelessly divided 
as to the rights and the wrongs of the coal strike, that Jimmy O’Birne 
saw the psychological moment at hand and from the floor of the House 
of Representatives leaped into the Senate. 

Jimmy O’Birne began his speech calmly enough for that day of 
days on the floor of the House. Quietly and exactly did he sum up all 
that had been accomplished by the various bodies of investigators show- 
ing that they had been deliberately fed false information by both sides. 
Coldly and critically did he declare: “The Nation wants to know the 
right and wrong of this vital labor question. We have spent months 
in investigation and we know as much as when we began. What are the 
real facts? The Nation demands them. Who will give them? With 
your permission, gentlemen, I shall throw the clear, cold, calcium light of 
truth upon this titanic struggle of capital and labor and once and for 
all settle this matter, so far as testimony of actual conditions is con- 
cerned. It will remain for you to frame legislation that shall give 
justice where justice is due.” Then yielding the floor for ten minutes 
to a colleague who had requested permission to speak, Congressman 
Jimmy O’Birne went into an anteroom and returned to resume his 
speech. And how? He had left the floor clad in the ordinary habili- 
ments of a Congressman, he returned clad in overalls and jumper, coated 
with coal dust. On his head was perched a miner’s cap from which 
swung a miner’s lamp. He triumphantly bore to his desk a pick and 
shovel and resumed his speech. 

“Somebody had to get the real facts,” he declared in ringing tones, 
“since more than local interests, in fact, the interests of this noble land 
of ours are involved in this coal strike. Having the interests of the 
land I love nearest and dearest at heart, I, a Congressman, went to 
Pennsylvania and unknown to any living soul save an old miner friend, 
I got me a job as strike-breaker. In the mine-pit, the camps of the 
scabs, the barracks of the union men, the jails and station houses of those 
execrable and lawless tyrants, the coal and iron police, I gathered the 
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real facts of the coal strike. I am now going to give them to you and 
to the Nation.” 

Give facts he did. Clearly, pitilessly, and yet withal eloquently, 
Jimmy O’Birne talked for two hours. Jimmy talked himself into the 
Senatorship that day. Some there are who claim it was his miner’s 
clothing he exchanged for the Senatorial toga. 

Be that as it may, Jimmy O’Birne in his overalls, cap and lamp 
were newspaper features for a fortnight. He was “news” with a capi- 
tal “N.” His party unanimously gave him the nomination for Senator 
on the second ballot. More than that, Congress followed his counsel on 
the coal strike and began at once to frame legislation which would not 
only settle the present strike but go a great way to obviate future strikes. 

So Jimmy O’Birne, the pride of St. Malachy’s, will take his seat 
among the mighty of the land this coming autumn. Asked what will 
be his first act on being elected United States Senator, Jimmy grin- 
ingly replied: “I’m going to buy a dozen United States Histories and 
put one in every room of my house as well as in my office in Washing- 
ton. On the flyleaf of each and every one will be written ‘James 
Aloysius O’Birne, U. S. Senator from Nevada. For it was on the flyleaf 
of a history that my Senatorial career began.” 


MORE POETRY THAN TRUTH 





Theodore Roosevelt had the faculty and courage to speak plainly 
on many atopic. He is quoted as having written the following straight- 
forward words: 

“There are enough holidays for most of us. Sunday differs from 
other holidays in the fact that there are fifty-two of them every year. 
Therefore, on Sundays go to Church. 

“Yes, I know all the excuses. I know that one can worship the 
Creator in a grove of trees or by a running brook, or in a man’s own 
house just as well as in church. But I also know as a matter of cold 
facts the average man does not thus worship or thus dedicate himself! 
If he stays away from the church he does not spend his time in good 
works or in lofty meditations.” 


Truth is tough. It will not break like a bubble at a touch; nay, you 
may kick it about all day, like a football, and it will be round and full 
at evening —Holmes. 
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Konnersreuth 
CAN THE FACTS BE EXPLAINED 
Aue. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


In last month’s issue, by a printing mistake which escaped the vigi- 
lant eye of the proofreader, Konnersreuth, the city of Therese Neumann, 
was placed in Bosnia; it is in Bavaria. 

Extraordinary indeed are the things that are happening to this 
simple village girl. No wonder that scientists have become interested 
in the case. In the present article we shall consider the various explana- 
tions attempted in order to account for strange phenomena. In the 
first place it will be well to form some idea of the personality of the 
girl. 

PERSONALITY OF THERESE NEUMANN 

She belongs to a healthy and strong family of the simple country- 
folk of Bavaria. The village folk, who would be familiar with such 
things, knew nothing of mental disorders in the family of the girl. The 
father, tailor and innkeeper, is a solid, rather hard character ; the mother 
rather kind and goodnatured. Therese’s childhood shows nothing un- 
usual. There was no peculiar illness. Being the oldest of nine children, 
she had to go to work early so that there was little time for play. She 
was sympathetic but not unusually sensitive, nor given to crying or self- 
pity. She never showed any signs of fear. 

At school, she, like her brothers and sisters, won the best testimony 
from the teachers for conduct and application. Not that she showed 
any particular capability—but just average. As usual in family life, 
there were quarrels with the brothers and sisters. She was not shy 
nor overly humble; in fact, knew how to have her way. She was of a 
cheerful disposition, a lover of nature and of cheerful entertainment. 

Even during the years of her illness and blindness, she was glad 
to have children play hide and seek in her room and make it ring with 
their laughter. This cheerfulness still characterizes the girl. 


There was never anything fantastic about her. She never cared 
to read fairy-tales; those are only lies anyway, she was wont to say. 


She never rode in a train. She never danced either, nor had any love 
affairs. 


In her religious life, she was calm, matter of fact, averse to all 
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affectation. Her companions declare, in fact, that she was just like any- 
one else. Of course, she was always good and well liked by all, and 
really pious. When the priest, in catechism class, spoke of the suffer- 
ings of Our Lord, the tears would come to her eyes—as they might to 
almost any girl of religious and finer feeling. 

When asked—it was since the more recent developments—whether 
she had had in childhood any special devotion to the Passion of Christ, 
she replied in the negative. “Of course,” she added, “I thought of it 
more on Fridays and during Lent than at other times.” But that is not 
unusual in children of good Catholic family and education. 

The village—the church—the home—none of these offers anything 
unusually suggestive. They are as simple as can be. 

She was remarkably strong in build and body so that even before 
the end of her last year at school, she went to work afternoons for 
neighbors. At 14, she got a position in Martin Neumann’s inn, and 
during the war, when her employer was forced to leave for military 
service, more and more work devolved on her. It was her intention to 
enter some nursing or mission sisterhood. Even to this day, her strong 
bodily build is still commonly remarked upon. 

Of course, as was to be expected, radical and socialistic papers in 
Germany trumped up all sorts of stories about Therese Neumann, 
vilifying her character. But every one of them was proved to be void 
of all foundation and at last, friends of the girl went to court and the 
authors were forced to admit that they had no shadow of evidence. 
They had merely practiced the deception for political reasons in view 
of the approaching elections. 

Her nerves are normal. Professor Dr. Ewald, of the University 
of Erlangen, testified to this after 15 days’ rigid investigation. The 
Sisters who are with her speak of her sharp eyes and clear memory. 
Her conduct is rational, pleasingly original even, especially when alone 
with her own people. When questions are put to her, her answers are 
given rather quickly—in matter-of-fact way, without affectation and at 
times very resolutely. The longer one talks with her, says Father 
Leiber, the more does the impression that one is speaking to a sick per- 
son, vanish. She is wise—and again as simple as a child. There is a 
noticeable self-will, which she has not lost since her new life began. 


Such is the personality of Therese Neumann as given by observers 
who were perfectly impartial, and had nothing to gain by the results, 
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and who were perfectly competent. Her personality must be borne in 
mind in judging her case. 
PossIBILITY OF FRAUD 

On the whole, there seems to be no possibility of fraud in the case 
of Therese Neumann. That is the verdict of all who have ever come 
in contact with the girl and were able to observe her personally. 

Dr. Kroener, for instance, an absolutely impartial witness, says: 

“The first hypothesis (that of fraud) we need not seriously con- 
sider, unless we are willing to assume that the brains of the numerous 
investigators were simply hypnotized. No one who witnessed her Fri- 
day ecstasies and, in fact, no objective judge, will, we think, fail to 
reject this hypothesis.” 

In fact, many of the phenomena in particular are under such strict 
supervision that fraud could, humanly speaking, not intervene. We 
shall refer to this in particular in regard to her continual abstinence 
from all nourishment. 


HysTERIA AS AN EXPLANATION 

Naturally, as soon as the first news of the facts spread, many said 
simply: hysteria. That settled it for them—isn’t hysteria just vague 
enough to apply to any inexplicable phenomenon? But as the phe- 
nomena became better known, that did not quite satisfy serious 
specialists. 

First, it ought to be noted that “hysteria” would imply no reflection 
on the girl’s character whatever. Popularly, some sort of stigma is 
attached to the word; but not as understood by medical authorities, 
and hence in itself, we would have no objections to that solution. Dr. 
James J. Walsh seems inclined to adopt this explanation in a recent 
communication to the Fortnightly Review. 

But the question is, does “hysteria” square with the personality of 
Therese Neumann and does it explain the facts? 

We have traced the picture of the girl’s character in brief, but 
sufficient outlines from the testimony of such as knew her and her 
history, and observed her closely. Her personality is not the kind 
usually associated with the malady of hysteria. And yet, here, if we 
have hysteria, we have it in unexampled severity. This creates a diffi- 
culty in the way of such an explanation, a difficulty that cannot be under- 
rated. Her manner, bodily as well as psychically, is in sharp contrast 
to the ordinary appearances of hysteria. 
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Will it explain all the phenomena observed in her case? We would 
have to apply the test separately to the various kinds of phenomena. 


HER Cures FROM Various ILLNESSES 


In regard to these, Dr. Wunderle concludes: We can make no defi- 
nite explanation because of good testimony on the one hand, but a lack 
of scientifically satisfactory observation on the other. 


THE STIGMATA 

To account for the stigmata by autosuggestion or hysteria alone is 
unscientific. The phenomena in her case are so different from all ob- 
served and known cases of autosuggestion and hysteria. This, Dr. 
Kroener, who holds for the presence of hysteria, himself admits. He 
says: 

“Neither the stigmata, occurring as they do without external influ- 
ences, nor the continual abstinence, nor the maintenance of her weight, 
nor the contents of many of her visions, can be explained by hysteria.” 

And Dr. Wunderle, who takes into account that Therese is “not a 
well person,” makes the same admission. 


In fact, many phases of her stigmatization make this explanation 
unsatisfactory. For instance: The wounds do not yield to medicinal 
treatment; they do not fester, though all other wounds on her, do; she 
never sought or desired the stigmata and she declares, she would rather 
not have them; the similarity to the traditional wounds of Our Lord in 
His Passion is preserved. 

But is there no other natural explanation? Those who have studied 
the case hesitate to answer definitely no. Some facts, far below these 
indeed, but distinctly similar, give them pause; especially, however, the 
attitude which the Holy See has taken in regard to the case of Father 
Pius of Pietrelcino, a Capuchin at Foggia, inspires hesitancy. 

Dr. Wunderle suggests a middle way. That Therese Neumann is 
not a well person—that this produces a receptivity in soul and body 
for the influence of what Goerres called “plastic power.” This is con- 
nected with the deep, penetrating truthful sympathy in the soul of the 
pious girl at the sight of the sufferings of Our Lord—a sympathy, so 
intimate and so sacred, that it cannot be explained without the grace 
of God. Of course, Dr. Wunderle hastens to add that he does not pre- 
tend that this view is final. It would make a miracle unnecessary— 
but as he himself declares, not out of the question, for God can inter- 
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vene when He wills. While at the same time it would leave the charac- 
ter of the girl untouched. 


But we are led to ask: What is this “plastic force?” We shrug 
our shoulders. 


It might be remarked here, with Leiber, that the fact that Therese’s 
stigmatization was preceded by severe illness, as is the case with stig- 
matini in general, is only natural; for it is easy to understand that such 
a gift (granting it is a gift of God) would only be given to those who 
had first made the complete sacrifice of their bodies to God, either by a 
life of self-denial, like St. Francis of Assisi, or by resigned suffering. 

So we conclude that, while natural explanations have not yet been 
brought, we cannot say absolutely that they are excluded. 


THE VISIONS AND VOICES 

There seem to be two phases that particularly baffle investigators: 
First, during the terrible Friday ecstasies, her pulse and temperature 
undergo a noticeable change; secondly, she hears the voices speak in 
Aramaic and in the mouth of the soldiers at the crowning with thorns, 
it is in the patois of their home. Professor Wutz, an internationally 
known Hebraist, subjected this phenomena to a most searching inves- 
tigation. 

Some explained it by “eidetism” or the faculty to produce sub- 
jective sound-pictures, in as far as things she heard before are now 
so vividly brought before her as if she heard them again. But, as 
Professor Wutz points out, she never heard any Aramaic words. 


Others explain it by assuming that she reads the Aramaic sounds 
out of the soul of the Professor. But as the Professor says again, she 
has heard the words before he came and hears words he never knew 
himself, so that, when he tried to correct the girl, she insisted, and 
consultation of dictionaries showed that she was right. 

Professor Wutz and Professor Kittel would like to have other 
Semitologists investigate the case. Dr. Wunderle thinks that consider- 
ing on the one hand the atmosphere created around the girl by the 
baffling phenomena and on the other, the girl’s long-standing interest 
in the life of Our Lord and of the Little Flower, it is difficult to have 
even an unprejudiced investigation. 


Leiber himself concludes about the knowledge she shows: 
“We had better wait with a final decision until the material and 
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the testimony of the various witnesses is presented with all necessary 
control and circumstances that strict criticism might desire.” 


THE CoMPLETE ABSTINENCE 
“For me,” says Dr. Wunderle, “the most difficult problem in the 
Konnersreuth case is the complete abstinence from nourishment.” And 
the following points are notable: 


First, the amount of nourishment. For years, as we saw in last 
month’s article, she took very little; but since Christmas, 1926, nothing 
at all—neither fluid nor solid, except a small particle of the Sacred 
Host with a teaspoonful of water, which she receives daily and is able 
to swallow only with great difficulty. 


Then there is the effect upon her. Her weight remains practically 
steady; there is constant moistness in her mouth; there are natural 
fluid discharges. 


Again, we must bear in mind that she is up and around and is men- 
tally active; that she suffers from lack of sleep (having slept only 10 
hours in 15 days) ; that by breathing alone more moisture is constantly 
discharged than she consumed; that in her Friday ecstasies she suffers 
dreadfully and loses much blood. 


Finally, the control was complete. She was for 15 days under the 
vigilant observation, day and night, of four nursing Sisters. Health 
officer Dr. Seidl, and Dr. Ewald conducted the observations. In fact, 
the doctors have satisfied themselves that there is no possibility of de- 
ception or fraud. The facts seem to be certain. 


We can see at a glance that all the cases of long fasts with which 
we are familiar, have no similarity to the case of Therese Neumann. 
Either the subjects drank water copiously, or they had to remain com- 
pletely inactive, or they lost weight and shrank to skin and bones. 


Dr. Wolfgang von Weisl concludes: “I cannot and will not believe 
that it is possible to live for months without food and practically without 
drink. And I will not and cannot believe that a person can fast for 
even 14 days while at the same time going about, suffering terribly 
twice a week (shedding blood, weeping, losing sleep, and perspiring), 
even discharging urine, without replacing the body fluids with at least 
fluid nourishment.” 

And so the question remains, as far as scientific research is con- 
cerned. Therese Neumann remains a puzzle. 
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FroM THE CATHOLIC STANDPOINT 

From the Catholic standpoint we suggest the following points 
briefly : 

First, no final conclusion has been or can be reached at present. 
Of course, the final decision, as far as public treatment is concerned, 
belongs to the ecclesiastical authority. And just in regard to these 
extraordinary matters the Church is extremely hesitant. The diocesan 
authorities are supporting all scientific investigations to the full. At 
the same time they have admonished the people most strongly to dis- 
continue visits to the place, both to safeguard the girl and to prevent 
superstition. 

Secondly, it must always be borne in mind that all these extraordi- 
nary things are secondary to the Church; she seeks principally holiness 
of life and when that is not present she is hardly interested. 

Thirdly, the Church mistrusts such things and will be even more 
rigorous than the scientists themselves, in holding the phenomena nat- 
urally explainable, until every natural explanation has been exhausted. 

When all facts have been sufficiently established—when natural ex- 
planations have been exhausted—the Church, as Poulain says, will ask: 
Is she normal, of sound judgment, not fantastic? What was her life 
and character before these extraordinary phenomena occurred, and what 
are they now? Is she truly humble and without guile? What does 
she think of the crowds that come to see her? Does she desire or pride 
herself on these things? Is there nothing against faith or morals in 
her revelations? Does she use these only for the good of others? 
Above all, is she obedient to spiritual authority? 


In justice to her it ought to be said that thus far she stands the 
tests very well. What we said of her character is evidence. She prays 
much and there is nothing morbid about her manner. She reads with 
preference her catechism, the Following of Christ, the Gospels and 
Epistles with Goffine’s explanation. Those who ask for help are told 
simply to do their best and submit for the rest to the will of God. 
When theological questions are put to her, she replies, “I do not delve 
into such questions.” _ 


About the crowds that come to see her she said, “Being looked at 
is much harder for me to bear than all my sufferings.” And there is 
no reason to doubt her sincerity. Her voices, however, assured her that 
these extraordinary manifestations were meant for the good of others, 
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and so she submitted to the ordeal. We do not yet know what she 
has done since the episcopal prohibition against visits to Konnersreuth. 


CoNCLUSION 

We admire the deliberateness of the Church in the matter. She is 
waiting patiently for the results of the investigations, furthering them 
as much as she can, and meanwhile she abstains from any pronounce- 
ment. 

This attitude is worthy of imitation. While we may form our own 
opinions reasonably, we must recognize that the time is not ripe for the 
final decision. We must wait. 


SCATTER SUNSHINE 





Abraham Lincoln once said: “When I am dead I want it said of 
me by those who know me best, that I always plucked a thistle and 
planted a flower where I thought a flower would grow.” 

That is the spirit of true fraternity. 

Let us “Scatter seeds of kindness along the way.” If the world 
is not better on account of our living in it, then it were better that we 
had never been born. 

A pleasant word or smile will lighten many burdens and make them 
easier to bear. We once heard of a man who was accosted on the street 
by a stranger who said to him: “My friend, I want to thank you for 
helping me,” to which the man addressed replied: “I don’t remember 
ever having met you; how, then, have I helped you?” “That is true,” 
replied the other, “but I have passed you on the street many, many times, 
and I have never seen you that you were not smiling.” 

Like begets like, so let us always be cheerful and have a pleasant 
word for others. Try it. 


Over the doors of the Cathedral of Milan the visitor reads, carved 
amid the sculptured roses: “All which pleases is but for a moment.” 
Over another door, around a carved cross, it says: “All which troubles 
is but for a moment.” But over the main entrance are these words: 
“That only is important which is eternal.” 


Good reading helps the soul; it is a great source of good, clean 
thinking and living. 








That Ass, Hudson 


Ernest W. BoxaA.i 


I must say that I found Hudson somewhat of an affliction. 

He was one of those cheerful idiots, who never seem to take any- 
thing in life seriously. He was always butting in with some inane 
remark or other, that irritated me intensely. He was just a clown; a 
buffoon whose sole purpose in life was to raise a laugh. 

I cannot say I dislike him. He was perfectly harmless, like most 
idiots, and if you were fed up with him, and more or less plainly told 
him so, he never took offense, but just sidled off with a grin. He was 
generous, too, and gave lavishly to various charities connected with the 
church, but, as to helping in any other way, he was perfectly useless. 

He joined the local Catholic Evidence Guild, not as a speaker cer- 
tainly, but he came in quite useful as a porter, and he was a very suc- 
cessful salesman of literature. He knew nearly everybody in the town, 
and that was a great advantage. I can see him now, moving about in 
the crowd, with a fatuous grin on his foolish-looking face, and a big 
bundle of C. T. S. pamphlets under his arm. 

“Now, then, Tom,” he wouid say, “shell out tuppance. This will 
give you all the winners for a fortnight.” Or, he would grasp hold of 
some elderly matron by the arm, and whisper in her ear that he had 
a booklet which would teach her how to “keep that schoolgirl com- 
plexion.” I did not care for his methods, myself, but he certainly got 
rid of a host of pamphlets. 


He was a great favorite with the children, and whenever a fair came 
to Blacktown, he was invariably to be seen riding on the roundabouts, 
escorted by about half the children from the Catholic school. When 
there were no fairs about, he took them to the pictures. 

Such was Hudson, a good-natured idiot, nobody’s enemy but his 
own. 


I could never quite understand how it was that he became a Cath- 
olic, for it seemed quite impossible for him to take anything seriously. 
Yet, I knew he was a convert, for he had informed me of that fact 
himself, although he had never spoken of the events which led up to 
his conversion. He came to Mass regularly, and rarely missed Benedic- 
tion, and although I cannot say that his attitude was particularly devout, 
yet he seemed to have at least some slight grasp of his religion. 
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I mentioned him once to Father Martin. It was at a social evening 
in the Catholic club, and young Willoughby was giving a somewhat 
turgid lecture on the Early Fathers. Father Martin and I had just 
come to the door, and we looked over the array of earnest faces, trying 
to understand what the lecture was about. Then I spotted Hudson. 
He was right at the back of the room, amusing half a dozen children 
clustered round him with the antics of a toy pig. Their poor little faces 
were simply scarlet with suppressed merriment. 

“There’s that ass, Hudson,” I said. “Fooling about as usual. What 
a useless sort of existence he leads!” 

Father Martin sighed gently. “I never remember hearing him say 
a harsh word about any one, but certainly Hudson was most annoying.” 
“He is certainly rather trying,” he admitted. 

Coming from Father Martin, that was indeed a severe censure. 

* * * 

It was little Mollie Starbright who brought me the news. 

“Please, sir, Mr. Hudson’s ill and would like to see you,” said the 
child, in one breath. 

I was rather surprised. “Ill! Is he very bad?” I asked. 

The little girl’s eyes filled with tears. She was a scraggy, unlovely 
child, with very poor parents, and was one of Hudson’s particular 
protégés. 

“Ye-es,” she sobbed. 

“All right, then, I will come round a bit later,” I replied. 

It was two or three hours later before I did go round. Hudson was 
a bachelor, and lived in a cozily furnished flat. I had been there fairly 
often, for Hudson loved to entertain his acquaintances. I was shown 
into the cheerful, comfortable sitting room, furnished with vast easy 
chairs, and with the walls covered with sporting prints. There was 
certainly nothing very Catholic about the room, except for a rather 
conventional head of the Blessed Virgin, after a famous master. 

The doctor came out from the bedroom as I entered. His face was 
grave. 

“Is he very bad?” I asked. 

The doctor nodded. “He is dying,” he said, simply. “Father Martin 
is in with him now.” Then the doctor came toward me. “What sort 
of chap have you always understood Hudson to be?” 

The doctor happened to be a great friend of mine, so I answered 
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him without reserve. “A decent-living, sporting sort of fellow, a bit 
feather-brained and inclined to take life pretty easily. You know the 
type, fond of good food, good wine, and reasonable amusement.” 

The doctor nodded. “I always thought so, too, until I saw him in 
there,” and he pointed to the bedroom. “Gracious, how we can be 
deceived.” 

He was silent for a moment, then he went on. “The poor chap is 
dying, so it does not matter much, if I tell you. Anyhow, you will see 
things for yourself when you go in. I had an impression that saints 
were out of date, but now, well—I don’t know. There was a hair shirt, 
and marks on his back, stripes, you know. And he has been saying 
things in his delirium, most peculiar things. I can’t quite get them out 
of my head. I think I must have a chat with your priest.” 

Clearly, the doctor was worried. His usual, suave professional man- 
ner had entirely disappeared. I began to feel a considerable curiosity 
as to what the bedroom contained. 

It was several minutes before the door opened again, and Father 
Martin appeared. He caught sight of me, and motioned me to enter. 

The interior of the bedroom came as a surprise. It was a small, 
bare apartment, without the slightest adjunct of comfort or refinement. 
On the wall was a large crucifix, whilst underneath was a realistic pic- 
ture of Our Lady of Sorrows. The bed itself was a small, wooden 
contraption, and, when I reached the side, I noticed that there was no 
mattress, but that Hudson was actually lying upon the bare boards. 

I looked up at Father Martin, and saw that the good priest was as 
mystified as myself. 

“T never imagined anything like this,” he whispered. “Listen! He 
is beginning again.” 

On the bed lay Hudson, flushed and unconscious. He was talking 
rapidly in that strange, clear monotone that people use in delirium. 
He was totally unaware of our presence in the room. 

“And so, dear Lord,” the high, excited voice went on, “I offer to 
You myself, entirely, and without reserve. Let me become unrecognized 
and unknown, laughed at and despised, a fool for Christ’s sake. Let 
nobody have the slightest idea that I am Gervase Allison—” 

The voice stopped for a moment, and Father Martin and I exchanged 
glances. Gervase Allison! The brilliant Catholic writer and apologist ; 

the man whose works had brought in so many souls to the Fold. And 
yet, we had thought him a semi-imbecile. 
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Hudson’s voice started again. “I will go to Blacktown, for no one 
will know me there, and, if Thou willest it, Lord, I may have something 
to do for Thee. All I ask is, that I may never receive the praise of 
men, but rather, that I may be laughed at and scorned, and looked upon 
as nothing.” 

Father Martin glanced across at me. “Certainly he attained his 
desire,” he said softly. “But the man must have been a wonderful 
actor to have kept it up.” 

“He was,” I muttered. “He was a brilliant member of the O.U.D.S., 
I remember, and when he left the University, he became a member of 
one of the leading amateur shows up in town.” 

The voice had died down to a low muttering, and we could see that 
Hudson was suffering intense pain. 

“Do you know what is the matter with him?” I asked the priest. 

“Pneumonia. He caught a severe cold whilst taking some food to 
a starving family in a low part of the town. It is only a question of 
minutes, I am afraid.” 

Even as he spoke, there came a change over Hudson’s face. Once 
again the light of consciousness came into his eyes, and, with a feeble 
motion, he beckoned the priest nearer. 

I came forward as well, and, as Father Martin’s hand was raised in 
absolution, a smile came over Hudson’s set, drawn face. 

“A fool for Christ’s sake,” he murmured happily, and with a little 
sigh, passed away. 


The lily and rose of prayer and contemplation do not grow and 
flourish save amid the thorns of self-denial and mortification. We can 
only approach the “hill of frankincense,” which is the symbol of prayer, 
by means of the “mountain of myrrh,” which is mortification. Incense 
itself, the very type of prayer, does not give forth its perfume until it 
is burnt; and prayer without self-denial will not rise up to heaven as a 
sweet odor.—St. Francis de Sales. 


There are virtues which in their exercise do not forcibly strike the 
senses. Thus humility, patience, simplicity, resignation, obedience and 
constancy ordinarily admit of very little external display. 


Pretensions never serve their intent; nothing is lasting that is 
feigned. 








Ripe For The Convent 
A PROFESSOR 


“Father, I knocked him down today and am afraid I hurt him pretty 
badly. What shall I do about it?” 

Thus—we shall call him Jimmy Ryan—introduced himself to his 
pastor one evening many years ago. 

“Well, well, Mat—pardon me, Jimmy, what was it all about? Tell 


me the story before I begin to be lawyer and all else that is necessary 
to keep a man out of jail.” 


Then Jimmy began. He had now been working for the X. Y. Z. 
Co., wholesalers de luxe, for about ten years. It was necessary that 
he work. An aging mother, invalid besides, was entirely dependent on 
Jimmy’s wages for the few comforts that she could get out of life. 
Long ago, Jimmy had wanted to be a priest. But unfortunately his 
father died just when he was about to ask the parental blessing on his 
project. Insurance payments had been allowed to lapse, and the fra- 
ternal organization to which his father belonged in life as an insurance 
member, would make no compromise. So the widow was left alone 
with her two boys, Jimmy and Bill. Bill was a scamp and got into 
trouble more than once with the police, the neighbors, with everybody 
he met. Finally he managed to escape trouble for once in his life when 
he met a girl he liked—and off and married her before nightfall. Of 
course, mother could not stand for any such thing in her home and 
Bill was told either to get his marriage straightened out or leave the 
place. He left—preferring as always to “paddle his own canoe.” The 
shock was such that the mother took to her bed and never again arose 
from it. And had it not been for the comforting assurance of Jimmy 
that he would be both son and daughter to her as long as she lived, and 
that nothing could come between them—not even his desire for the 
priesthood—she might have died in those days. Now she was helpless— 
Jimmy was her comfort; and Jimmy had brought his “wild” brother 
around to have things done right. 


Jimmy had his mother moved to a small flat—for his wages were 
not such that he could afford anything stylish. The household goods 
were taken there—as much as they could use for their comfort and the 
rest of the things were sold. They brought the price of three or four 
months’ rent. And that was not to be despised. 
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Jimmy got his first job through the influence of his good-for-noth- 
ing brother. But he was only a “kid.” And as such he had to suffer 
much from older workingmen, his companions all day long. They 
abused him terribly in the first months of his stay there. Not that they 
manhandled him or beat him, but they thought him a goody-goody and 
as a consequence of their hastily formed opinion they decided that he 
would be one of them—and quickly. Freight-handlers, packers, de- 
partment-men, all took a hand in the reform of Jimmy. He should 
become a regular “he-man” under their influence. 

Little did they reckon with the caliber of the early education of their 
victim. Jimmy manfully resisted all attempts to make him even so 
much as say “damn it.” He had made up his mind that such language 
was not fit for one who wanted to become a priest—and he still had 
that idea. No matter what happened, Jimmy was found smiling. This 
disconcerted the ruffians who would spoil a mother’s child. They re- 
sorted to other, more subtle ways. Pictures were shown around—only 
not to Jimmy. His curiosity must be aroused some time sooner or later. 
But Jimmy never “bit.””. He knew what sort of pictures those must be 
to evoke such expressions as he overheard, and he would have nothing 
of that kind sully his mind or heart. The next attempt was writing 
ugly things on walls. Almost every wall in the place was thus deco- 
rated, till one day they were ordered erased. Jimmy had had his fill 
and reported the matter to one of the directors of the firm—in no equiv- 
ocal terms—and had his way. The director admired the clean young 
fellow and promoted him above some of the very men who were most 
intent on doing him harm. Now they must be more careful of their 
words and their actions. But, the silent, yet open, attempts went on. 
Jimmy went to the office, where another set of men were found. 


They were more insidious in their moral wickedness. And Jimmy 
was not slow to let them know that he would have none of it. They 
respected him for his cleanness of mouth, manners and words. And 
this class of men used to be careful not to utter unbecoming things 
when they knew that Jimmy might be around. He had no trouble with 
any of his employers. 


One day, a drummer for some specialty came in. He spied Jimmy. 
Asking what he might want, the drummer immediately began with an 
invitation to a carousal. Jimmy indignantly refused to have anything 
to do with such a fellow. And on being asked a second time what he 
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might want, or whom he might wish to see, the drummer began to get 
abusive of such a “woman”—as he called Jimmy. A third request to 
state his business with a third insult proved too much for Jimmy’s 
nerves and he promptly knocked the offender down with a well-planted 
blow on the mouth. When the drummer got up and showed fight, he 
was met with more blows similar to the first till he said he had enough. 
Jimmy promptly reported to his foreman, telling him that he was sorry 
for losing his temper so badly. The official who had till then known 
nothing of the affair, took immediate steps to attend the injured visitor. 
A doctor was called who took a couple of stitches in the fellow’s lip, 
jerked out two or three teeth that were too loose to warrant their ever 
growing fast again, bandaged the badly swollen right eye, and did vari- 
ous other things that a good doctor is supposed, to do to a patient who 
has been badly treated. Jimmy felt genuinely sorry for his late oppo- 
nent and helped along as much as permitted. 

The whipped man at first threatened all sorts of dire things. But 
the doctor whilst bandaging him had elicited the story from Jimmy; 
had also asked the battered victim of his own saucy, impertinent tongue 
to confirm these particulars, and made out a fine case for Jimmy’s de- 
fense if ever the fellow would attempt the courts. 


Jimmy was not discharged, but again was promoted for his manli- 
ness and for his support of clean speech—so said the bulletin by which 
he was announced to his fellow-workmen as Assistant General Manager. 


That was the night he came to Father X., in all fear. He dreaded 
to have his poor mother find out anything about the escapade, lest it kill 
her, for she was failing fast during the last months. 

“Well,” said Father X., after Jimmy had given him all the details, 
“in any event we shall have to wait for the outcome of mother’s present 
decline before we decide anything in your case. However, I will tell 
you what you should do about your loss of temper and your possible 
injury to a fellow man. You are too well along in years now, Jimmy, 
to begin your studies for the priesthood. But a man of your caliber 
does not belong to the world either. You belong to the convent, and 
there you shall go. I am going to look around the various convents of 
men and when the time arrives for a final decision I will tell you where 
to go—to be an humble lay-brother. I will look out first of all for the 
ambitions you have had and try to find that the order in which you will 
be of the most assistance to the priests of the order. That will give 
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you many a chance to come mighty near to the altar and so at least 
partly realize the hopes and the desires of your younger days. How 
does that sound to you, Jimmy?” 

“Fine, Father. Do you know I was thinking about that, too, for 
some time? And the more I think of it the more I like the idea. As 
soon as mother is taken by God—I go, and you, Father, will tell me 
where.” 

* * * 


Jimmy’s mother lived almost another year. As before, this eventful 
day—the day we have chronicled—Jimmy took mighty good care of the 
dear soul. For the last four months of her life she could not well be 
left alone. But Jimmy saw to it that she had good attention. He called 
in a nurse and told her just what he would like her to do and how he 
would like his mother to be treated. And he saw to it that “his mother” 
had all that she deserved. Then one day he woke up—only to find that 
she had gone to her reward during the night. She had a grand funeral. 
Jimmy resigned his position and went to the convent. There he lived 
a saint—and we hope died a saint. 


STRONG TRUTHS 





Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis once said that to go to the theater 
night after night is a mark of decadence. And he added: 


“You avoid the cancer hospitals and the pesthouse, while night by 
night you rush madly to enjoy the sad procession of moral lepers ex- 
posed amid the plaudits of the multitude. The depiction of men’s 
depravity and women’s shamelessness, held forth as genius, is only the 
genius that gilds the tomb. We want honor, virtue, truth in our homes. 
Books and theaters—we might limit our love for these to the contem- 
plation of that sublimest tragedy in the world’s history, the tragedy of 
the Cross.” 


I notice that people who believe in nothing, or in very little, talk 
more about religion than people who have faith. They are restless and 
uneasy, and religion, which they affect to despise, haunts them like a 
nightmare. On the other hand, Christians have a creed which gives 
them peace and needs no discussion—The Prig. 

















Under Her Wings 


WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD 


In a letter, written on the dedication of St. Joseph’s College, Phila- 
delphia, last November, Wendell Phillips Stafford, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, and a convert to the Church, 
wrote these beautiful lines. They are quoted from the St. Paul Catho- 
lic Bulletin. 

I never see a group of children in the arms of the Church without 
feeling moved to address them as Dante did those he met upon the 
Purgatorial Mount: “O souls elect for Heaven!” so fortunate do they 
appear to me, brought up outside the Church that took me in at last, 
a tired-out wanderer in many perilous paths. 

It is my deliberate judgment that nothing any school can give is 
worthy to be compared with the training that plants the young mind 
firmly in the conviction that what the Church has always taught is 
absolutely true. The moral and spiritual lessons taught by other Chris- 
tian bodies contain so much of Catholic truth that they are, of course, 
of great and splendid value, but at their best they are “broken lights” 
of the whole, complete, Catholic truth. 


It is one thing to teach moral and spiritual truths, and quite another 
thing to inculcate the belief that God is in His Church here on earth, 
actually, spiritually present in the Blessed Sacrament; actually hearing 
the confession of contrite souls and forgiving them their sins, as Christ 
Himself did when He was among men as a man; actually and uninter- 
ruptedly and infallibly pointing out the way of life to all His followers. 

To be educated in a school or college built around the altar of God, 
to be given every day the opportunity of feeling the Divine Presence, 
and to acquire all one’s learning in the light of the supernatural faith, 
is the greatest piece of good fortune that can come to any youth, fitting 
himself for his career. 


I never listen to the chanting of the Creed without being solemnly 
impressed by its tremendous sweep, from the eternity before Creation 
to the eternity to follow the Judgment—from “Credo in unum Deum 
factorem Coeli et terrae” to “vitam venturi saeculi.” There is no re- 
cital of the sermon on the Mount; there is no recitation of moral duties ; 
that whole part of the Saviour’s life that was spent in preaching and 
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healing is passed over, because it is all included in the great “credo 
unam sanctam Catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam.” The creed leaps 
from “homo factus est” straight to “crucifixus est.” It touches only 
the sublime mountain peaks; but it summarizes the whole faith; all 
we hold is implicit in its glorious phases. 

Think of one who is brought up in such a faith as that, and then 
think of one who is left to stumble along as best he can through the 
devious passageways of human science and speculation! 

For myself, I came to the point where as a reasonable man I felt 
that I must believe all or nothing. Either Christ is God or Christ 
was only aman. If He was God I could not believe that He had left 
His work half finished. He must still be in the world and where could 
He be if not in that great body of faithful believers and disciples which 
has taken every word He ever spoke as true and has treasured every 
vestige and token of His human life from the day He left it until now, 
and which has never doubted His continued spiritual presence with it, 
nor that He would come again with glory to judge the living and the 
dead. He must be in His Church. And His Church must be one. 
And His Church must still be guided by the Holy Spirit He promised 
to send. 

The faith is noble and inspiring, so magnificent in its scope, from 
eternity to eternity, so tender in its ministrations to the human soul 
that one is tempted to say with Phillips Brooks: “I do not ask myself, 
‘must I believe it?’ but, ‘may I believe it.?””” Yet with me it is also true 
to say that I must believe it, or go without a faith. One who never 
accepted this faith said: “The Catholic Church may not understand 
the Divine Nature, as she professes to do; but it is plain enough that 
she understands human nature.” 

What a tribute that was to the power of the Church to answer the 
needs of men! And she does answer them. And where should one 
who holds that faith be educated, if not under the shadow of her 
wings? 


Religion by engendering a spirit of self-restraint and self-denial 
militates against those forces which undermine the nation’s strength 
and vitality. 


Well done is better than well said. 








The C. 1. L. 


M. H. Patue, C.Ss.R. 


C. I. L. means Catholic Instruction League. But it means more 
than that. It stands for a spirit of zeal and self-sacrifice that today 
is writing one of the most glorious pages in the history of the Cath- 
olic Church in our land. Summarily, it is an organization of Catholic 
Ladies devoted to the instruction of children whose religious education 
for one reason or another is sadly neglected. The activities of the 
League are mainly confined to the foreign sections, so called, of our 
large cities. Established in St. Louis, Missouri, many years ago, under 
the direction of the Jesuit Fathers, the C. I. L. ideal was bound to 
develop and spread. There, in recent years, through the zeal of that 
charming authoress, Miss Inez Specking, the League has shown 
astounding progress and success. 


I am concerned presently with the work of the C. I. L. in our City 
of Detroit. 

How does that story go? Oh yes! A child was born in a foreign 
land, far, far away from the homes of its people. It was a child of 
royal lineage, and at birth was clothed in a garment of gleaming gold. 
In time it was made ready to return to its father’s house. But an 
evil spirit—a wicked ogre—stole the child from its mother and took it 
away to live in surroundings that were bad. Here the child pined in 
unhappiness. One day a good fairy happened along and saw the pris- 
oner. The good fairy immediately surmised that the child was of royal 
blood. The first opportunity he got he took the child away from the 
ogre, and spirited it back again to its loving mother, and they lived— 
no, that’s not the story. 

The child is of any Catholic family. In Baptism it receives the 
royal robe of Holy Faith. Its true country is Heaven. The wicked 
ogre is Satan. When reason dawns the child sets out on its journey— 
home. Satan steals it away. He keeps it in bad company. He soils 
its once stainless robe with sin. The child is unhappy, for its soul is 
in captivity. And the good Fairy is the member of the C. I. L. She 
knows that the child is of the royal lineage of the Faith. By instruc- 
tions, by patience, by charity, and by prayer she succeeds at last in 
bringing the little prisoner back to its Holy Mother, and to the “free- 
dom by which Christ has made us free.” 
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In Detroit some years ago Miss Josephine Brownson, a direct de- 
scendant of one of America’s greatest converts, saw the urgent need 
of instruction for the children of our foreign-born citizens. For many 
reasons, of which poverty is not the least, these children, baptized in 
the Faith of their parents, were being pitifully neglected. The parents 
could not be induced to send them to the Catholic schools. Priests 
had all they could do with an over-amount of burdens already upon 
them. With a handful of zealous co-workers Miss Brownson began 
the work. ’Twas a good seed, and it fell on a fruitful soil. Soon the 
number of the teachers increased. Quietly they did their work— 
these first members of the C. I. L. Every year they came together 
around a banquet table to give in reports and show how souls were 
won, 

In Detroit we have forty-one branches. In all about two hundred 
and fifty members. On Saturdays and Sundays these good ladies go 
out into the various parishes. Sometimes in a private home—some- 
times in a hall, or in a schoolroom, or a church they gather the little 
ones. If a child who has been enrolled in a class fails to appear the 
teacher calls on the parents. A few kind words can win over the 
hardest heart. They have prizes for their little charges, and they tell 
how eagerly these are sought after. The teachers tell, too, of many 
sacrifices. But you have to be very clever to draw this information 
from them. And even while they tell it they smile—for they seem 
glad to be able to make sacrifices for the glorious cause. An Indian 
Missionary once told us of the trials of a Catechist in that distant land. 
His story was not more interesting than those told at any meeting of 
the C. I. L. 

Perhaps, as you read these lines, you are saying to yourself: “Oh, 
I wish I could join in a work of this kind!” You can. If there is a 
branch of the Catholic Instruction League in your parish tell them of 
your wish. They will gladly accept your services. If there is no such 
activity in your City or Country parish, and such is needed, your wish 
may be a call from God for you to start it. I shall be glad to furnish 
you with all the necessary information. 


Here is a rich harvest of souls. Here is a splendid opportunity 
for zeal. Christ pleaded: “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me!” He wants them—and they need Him. The Courts and the De- 
tention Homes are pleading with you to help. They cannot build up 
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the wrecked boyhood and girlhood cast daily into their arms. The chil- 
‘ dren are crying out to you: “Oh! come to us! The wicked Ogre has 
taken us away from our Mother, the Church. He is stealing the golden 
robe we received in Baptism. He is teaching us to walk in evil ways. 
Our parents will not help us. They do not understand our dangers— 
or they do not care. Come to us; and teach us. Our little hearts 
love God. Tell us all about the Babe in the Crib, about the Jesus Who 
loved little children, about the Man who died on the Cross. Ah, won’t 
you come to us?” 

“Lord, what shall I do?” The answer is in the voice that comes 
softly from the Tabernacle: “They who instruct others unto justice 
shall shine as stars in the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


HOME, SWEET HOME 





“She always made home happy.” 

This is the inscription on a monument in a New England cemetery, 
penned by the husband on the death of his wife after sixty years of 
wedded life. 

He might have said of her, she was beautiful and accomplished, and 
an ornament to society, and yet not said she made home happy. He 
might have added she was a Christian and not have been able to say 
“She always made home happy.” 

What a rare combination of virtues and graces this wife and mother 
must have possessed. How wisely she must have ordered her house! 
In what patience she must have possessed her soul! How self-denying 
she must have been. How tender and loving! How thoughtful for 
the comfort of all about her! 

Her husband did not seek happiness in public places, because he 
found purer and sweeter enjoyment at home. 

Her children, when away, did not dread to return, for there was 
no place so dear to them as home. 

There was their mother thinking for them, and praying for them, 
longing for their coming. She always made home happy. 


Our work is what we are. To do one thing and to be another is 
impossible. If we would teach men to serve God, we must do His will; 


if we would bring souls to contrition, we must live in penance.—St. 
Charles. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


IT WILL NOT DOWN 








M. Littre, one of the founders of modern humanitarianism and 
positivism, posed for a long time as an agnostic. At the height of his 
power, he wrote to a friend who could not quite crush his doubts: 

“Why do you persist in asking whence do I come and whither am I 
going? You will never know one word about it. Then let these 
chimeras be. The wisdom of man and the social order require that 
you make no account of these problems. The spirit becomes all the 
clearer, the more profound the obscurity in which you leave all these 
problems: these problems are a malady; the remedy for curing them is 
not to think about them.” 

But that was just what Littre left unexplained—how not to think 
about them; he did not find the way, because there is no way. 

He himself made the experience. For at the end of his life, tor- 
mented by these very problems, he had to seek light; and he died—no 
longer an atheist—with sentiments of religious repentance and humility. 


A WORD OF THE HEART 





Once a Jew went into a Parsee temple, where the sacred fire was 
burning. 

“T was astonished,” he said to the priest, “that you worship a 
material thing.” 

“Fire is the emblem of the sun,” answered the Parsee. 

“But I do not see why you worship the sun. The Almighty Creator 
is greater than that.” 

“The sun is a sign of the invisible Being who made it.” 

“But,” persisted the Jew, “it is wrong to worship a sign.” 

“What do you call the Supreme Being?” 

“Jehovah,” reverently said the Jew. 

“That is grand,” answered the Parsee; “but it is awful.” 

A Christian drew near. “We call Him Father,” he quietly remarked. 

The pagan and the Jew looked at each other, saying, “Ah, that is 
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a word of the heart!” Then the three looked up to heaven and in- 
stinctively uttered the words “Our Father.” 


A STRANGE HAPPENING 





Mother Mary Joseph Aubert, who knew the Cure of Ars very well, 
tells the following incident: 

A poor little servant maid came to see the Cure of Ars one day. He 
found her in tears. 

“What is it that troubles you, my child?” he asked. 

“I have spent all my money in coming to you,” she answered, “and 
now I have only a few sous, not enough to take me back to my place of 
service. What shall I do?” 

“Do?” said the Cure, “Give those few remaining coins for a Mass 
for the Poor Souls, and then go out on that road.” 

“But, my dear Cure . . .” 

“You will take that road,” insisted the Cure. “Upon it you will 
meet a young man; he will tell you what to do, and whatever he bids 
you, obey him.” 

“But, my Cure,” replied the girl, “that is not my road; it runs the 
other way.” 

“Tt is the road you must take,” said the Cure simply. 

The girl took it after hearing Mass. She met outside a chateau a 
richly appareled young man, who, pointing to its towers, said: 

“Go within, and tell its mistress that her son sent you.” 

Shabby and shaking, she went and knocked at the door. She was 
taken to the mistress of the chateau, before whom she faltered out her 
story. The woman grew suddenly still. 

“Come with me,” she said at last; and led the little servant maid to 
a large gallery. There were pictures there of men peruked and ruffled, 
of ladies in satins and gems. The girl stopped before one of the por- 
traits. 

“There is the man that sent me,” she exclaimed. 

“That,” said the mother, “is a likeness of my only son. He died 
two weeks ago.” 

And straightway she took the little Cinderella as a gift from the 
dead, and made her her daughter. 


Tears over the broken toys of yesterday blind us to today’s treasures. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





LIFE’S PICTURE 





Life is a canvas stretched upon the frame of character and supported 
by the easel of time. 

We are the artists. The mind is the palette upon which we mix our 
colors, which are our thoughts. Our words and our deeds are the 
brushes with which we paint. 

Little words of kindness, little deeds of love and little acts of self- 
sacrifice are the little touches which tend so much to make our picture 
of life most beautiful and pleasing to the eye of the great Master before 
whom it must be unveiled! 

Remember, it is the little touches that make or mar the beauty of 
perfection of anything as a whole. A gift is only as great or as small 
as the thought which prompts it. 


A CHANGE OF VIEW 





The Catholic Mirror, that splendidly edited diocesan paper of 
Springfield, Mass., brings us an account of a Mexican propagandist’s 
conversion, that is worth quoting. 

Rev. Dr. Hubert Herring, secretary of the Social Service Commis- 
sion of the National Council of the Congregational Churches, was one 
of the early propagandists for the Calles régime in Mexico. We re- 
ferred to his activities about a year ago. 

Before going to Mexico at all, he declared: “The conflict is between 
a forward looking, enthusiastic nation and a church which has settled 
into a barren and dead conservatism.” 

He went to Mexico with the committee of five who enjoyed a free 
Pullman ride from Chicago to Mexico City, and a ten-day vacation 
under the guidance of Haberman. While there they were entertained 
by Calles and interviewed five Catholic Bishops. 

The committee of five left and brought their “impartial” findings 
to the United States. The five Bishops were arrested immediately after 
the committee left Mexico. That was about a year ago. 
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Now, however, the Rev. Dr. Hubert Herring makes the declaration: 

“After one day in Mexico, I was an authority on Mexico. At the 
end of forty-eight hours in Mexico, I wrote an article for the long- 
suffering Congregationalist magazine. At the end of a week, I seriously 
thought of writing a book. 

“After my second visit I actually did write a chapter of it. 


“Now, after five trips to Mexico, I am beginning to realize how fool- 
ish it is to try, and perhaps after another trip, I shall give up talking to 
Congregationalist clubs about it.” 


“There is much that is glorious,” he concedes, “and truly religious 
in the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico.” 


TACTICS 





A national election is approaching. Already the whole panoply of 
political machinery is set in motion. A Governor of one of our largest 
states is heralded as a probable candidate. He has been immensely suc- 
cessful during eight years of office; Mr. Hughes and Mr. Root, both 
of a different political party, and both recognized political leaders, have 
recently paid public tribute to his ability as a statesman. But he is a 
Catholic. 

Lo! From all over the land they rise—men who allow Catholics to 
pay taxes—men who allow Catholics to vote for them—men who allow 
Catholics to fight for the country; and they declare: No Catholic, just 
because he is a Catholic, and no matter what his previous services, shall 
be President. And what is worse, the common cry rings from pulpits 
that forever protest against church interference in politics. 


But this is not enough. A widely circulated magazine, that was 
considered respectable by us all along, suddenly, coincidentally with the 
election campaign, opens up with an insidious attack under cover of 
anonymity. Why? Who is behind it? 

And as if that were not enough, another magazine, one that seeks 
to invade our schools as a silent teacher of history, suddenly leaves its 
impartial stand, and delivers a twenty-four column broadside of old 
scrap-iron of wornout objections against the Church. 

Again we ask, what does it mean? 


Is the Constitution of the United States a mere scrap of paper, 
really ? 
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POISONING THE WELLS 





What makes patience so hard under these constant cries of dis- 
loyalty against the Church, is this: with oily protestations of their 
unbiased impartiality, they proceed to take away from us every possi- 
bility of a reply. 

We have replied to the objections again and again; and impartial 
men declared that we have shown once and for all that our Faith holds 
nothing incompatible with fidelity to the principles of true Americanism. 

Now a Baptist minister steps up, and uses a magazine that is widely 
used in the schools, and declares that we simply do not understand the 
teachings of our Faith. He tells us what our Faith really does teach, 
and shows triumphantly that, rightly understood, it makes us unworthy 
of holding office in this land. Cardinal Gibbons did not understand; 
Archbishop Ireland did not understand; Dr. Ryan does not understand ; 
and, of course, we ordinary folks who have been Catholics all our lives, 
are not supposed to understand. He does. 

And yet, six ministers who can write Dr. before their names, rise 
to applaud the wonderful logic. And so we are ruled out of court. 
We do not know our own religion. 


FICTION AND FACT 





A court of justice was seated. The witnesses were called and deliv- 
ered their testimony. So sincere, so clear, so satisfying was their testi- 
mony that the jury told by their looks that they were convinced of the 
defendant’s innocence. 

The judge is about to declare it. Then the prosecuting attorney 
rises. He makes a wonderful plea. The witnesses are crazy. They do 
not even understand their own testimony; they have not yet grasped 
the meaning of their words and are irresponsible. 

What will the jury do? 

Just that is the position in which Catholics in America have been 
placed. 

A man by the name of Marshall constitutes himselt prosecutor. 
We are cited before the court—the American public—and accused of 
holding a Faith that renders loyalty to our country impossible. Gover- 
nor Smith replies; others reply. And the reply is so satisfactory as to 
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convince fair-minded men that the accusation and even the suspicion 
is laid once and for all. 

But a Baptist minister rises as attorney for the prosecution. The 
witnesses are crazy, he declared; they think they know their Faith, 
but they do not. They have held something all their lives as the Catholic 
Faith but do not understand its meaning, simple though it be—which is 
tantamount to being irresponsible. 

Such things don’t happen! Fact is stranger than fiction. 


EXIT 





Exit Hearley! 

The four article series that was promised by the Atlantic Monthly 
as a fair mudslinging exhibition against the Church under the mask of 
anonymity, has ceased, it seems. The March number fails to bring the 
third article. 

We are glad. Untrue as the articles were, they must surely have 
been in the minds of the readers who had no means to check the offered 
information, a source of feelings of distrust if not of hatred of the 
Church and Catholics. And in our own hearts, the articles awakened 
feelings of contempt for the Atlantic Monthly. 

If they were themselves deceived in the matter, we thank them for 
ceasing the publication of the articles. But we cannot help feeling that 
they were not justified from the very start in accepting such matter 
anonymously. 

Did they think their Catholic fellow-citizens were not entitled to the 
same consideration as others? 


The time may be delayed, the manner may be unexpected, but the 
answer is sure to come. Not a tear of sacred sorrow, not a breath of 
holy desire, poured out in prayer to God, ever will be lost; but in God’s 
own time and way it will be wafted back again in clouds of mercy, 
and fall in showers of blessings upon you and those for whom you pray. 
—W. S. Taylor. 


Mary is always willing to aid us when we are her disciples. The 
devotion of Catholics to the Mother of God is one of the glories of 
the Church. Mary is at all times interested in our spiritual and our 
~temporal needs. 
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| Our Lady’s Page 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
NOVENA REPORTS FOR 1927 
I. St. AtpnHonsus’ Cuurcu, St. Louis 


Date, Nov. 30-Dec. 8, 1927. 

Number and Hour of Daily Services. Eight services a day: 7:00 
and 10:00 A. M.; 2:00, 3:30, 4:45, 6:00, 7:15, 8:30 P. M. 

Number of confessions, 6,799; number of Holy Communions, 
13,708 ; number of petitions, 390,534; number of thanksgivings, 14,064; 
average daily attendance, 14,518; total attendance, 130,633. 

Conducted by Rev. C. J. Harrison, Rev. A. F. Browne, Rev. W. J. 
Brennan. 

Some Remarkable Favors received during this Novena: 

Reconcilation between mother and father estranged more than 20 
years. 

Mother makes novena to know whereabouts of son who had disap- 
peared three years before. Third day of novena gets a letter from him. 
Fifth day he returned home. 

Wonderful conversion of man away from church 40 years. 

Remarkable cure of eczema of the face which did not yield to long 
medical treatment. 

Just settlement with insurance company that had refused just claim. 

Wonderful recovery from seemingly hopeless operation, performed 
the second day of novena. 

Young mother’s cure of St. Vitus Dance during novena of 1924. 
No thanksgiving made previously because she wanted to assure herself 
of permanence of cure. Never had an attack since and is in perfect 
physical condition. 

Several thanksgivings for wonderful financial aid and obtaining 
of employment. 








II. New Orteans—IN Our THREE CHURCHES 
Date, Oct. 24 to Nov. 1. 
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Eleven services daily. For children at 8:00 A. M. and at 2:30 P. M. 
For adults at 7:00 A. M. and at 4:00 and at 7:30 P. M. 

Number of confessions, children, 1,600; adults, 3,500; number of 
Holy Communions, 12,500; number of petitions, 88,577; number of 
thanksgivings, 21,087; average daily attendance, 47,169. 

Conducted by Rev. Fathers J. Shaw, B. J. Krieger, J. Kloft. 

Twelve remarkable favors reported granted. 


III. St. Micwaew’s Cuurcu, CHICAGO 

First Novena, June 10-19. 

Two daily services with sermons: 3:00 and 7:30 P. M. 

Number of confessions, 3,560; number of Holy Communions, 7,423; 
number of petitions, 4,220; number of thanksgivings, 530; number of 
average daily attendants, 1,473; total attendance, 12,667. 

Conducted by Rev. Fathers Mathias Bregenzer and James Ott. 

Second Novena held from Nov. 30 to Dec. 8. 

Two daily services at 3:00 and at 7:30 P. M. 

Number of confessions, 2,895; number of Holy Communions, 
6,347 ; number of petitions, 3,596; number of thanksgivings, 437; av- 
erage daily attendance, 1,350; total attendance, 11,500. 

Conducted by Rev. J. P. Mueller. 

IV. Our Lapy or PerpetuaAL HeLtp Cuurcnu, Kansas City 

From Nov. 25 to Dec. 4. 

Three services daily: at 11:45 A. M. and at 3:00 and 7:45 P. M. 

Number of confessions, 3,193; number of Holy Communions, 8,800; 
number of petitions, 27,637; number of thanksgivings, 1,669; average 
daily attendance, 1,680; total attendance, 16,851. 

Conducted by Rev. Fathers J. P. Shaw and J. A. Kalvelage. 

Some remarkable favors received during this Novena. 

A father of a large and very needy family, after being without work 
for a long time, obtains a position at the very hour his family knelt 


before the shrine on the sixth day of the novena which they made to 
obtain this favor. 


A most gratifying, unexpected and spontaneous promise, on the part 
of a fallen-away Catholic woman who had spent the greater part of her 
life aloof from the Church, to return to her duties. She had undergone 
a very serious operation. Previously a non-Catholic minister provided 
for “her spiritual wants.” A Redemptorist Father called on her whilst 
she was still at the hospital. No possible road seemed open to bring 
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up the subject of religion. He had previously recommended her con- 
version to the earnest prayers of High School Girls who were making 
the Novena at 11:00 o'clock. It was with disappointment, therefore, 
he left the sick woman, feeling that there was little hope or opportunity 
of gaining her back to the faith. Imagine our astonishment, next morn- 
ing, to receive a phone call from the husband of the patient, asking, in 
her name, if she could take instructions from the Priest who visited 
her, in order to be reinstated in her former Faith! We feel that this 


sudden change of heart was due to the petitions addressed to our Lady 
of Perpetual Help. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





“Enclosed please find offering which I promised Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help for favors granted.” New Orleans. 





“Some time ago I was sick and had a bad cough. I doctored for 
quite a while and grew quite discouraged. I made a Novena to Our 
Blessed Lady of Perpetual Help asking her intercession with the Sacred 
Heart that I would get better. Thanks to Our dear Mother, I am well 
and strong today.” St. Louis. 


HOW SAINTS ARE MADE 





A pious woman had long been a sufferer from sickness, and it was 
her custom to have her eleven children gather around her bed for their 
evening devotions. Before prayer a portion of the Lives of the Saints 
was read. On one occasion the reading told of the tortures inflicted 
on a young martyr, who rejoiced to die for Christ. On laying down 
the book, the mother cried out: “O my children, who would do any- 
thing like this in our days!” The children rose and exclaimed in one 
voice: “We would, mother—all of us, with the help of God’s grace.” 

What sentiments parents would awake in the hearts of their children 


if they would impose silence for a few moments and read a page from 
the Lives of the Saints! 


The will fell by the unbelief of Eve, the first virgin; and was re- 
stored by the faith of Mary, the second Virgin. The first Eve listened 


to the tempter, and fell; the second Eve listened to the Angel, and 
believed.—Cardinal Manning. 











Catholic Events 


The prediction made exclusively in the beginning of March in the 
N.C.W.C. News Service dispatches from Mexico City, that Calles would 
seize upon armed disorders in the Republic as a pretext to postpone 
the oncoming elections and thus remain in power, seems about to be 
fulfilled. 

Calles has announced his determination to have peace before the 
elections are held. It is true that he has coupled this announcement with 
urgings upon his military chiefs to hasten the pacification of the coun- 
try, so that a proper atmosphere for the elections may be created. But 
there are numerous persons here and in Mexico who read his words in 
this sense: If there is not peace when the day comes, there will likewise 
be no elections. 

Many say flatly that Calles will find it “impossible” to check the dis- 
orders “in so short a time,” and will accordingly announce at the last 
moment that the elections cannot be held without the certainty of gen- 
eral clashes, and hence will be postponed indefinitely. It is pointed out 
that this would not be the first time that a Latin-American dictator 
adopted this ruse to start on an absolute rule. 

* * * 





It was recounted a week ago, how Obregon, who will with little 
doubt become President if the election is permitted, had made an inde- 
pendent effort to halt the disorders, through an appeal to the exiled 
Mexican Bishops, and thus remove Calles’ pretext for ordering a post- 
ponement of the election. Obregon and his friends have now begun 
still another move with the same end in view. They have organized the 
Integral Socialist Party, in the hope that its members will insure dis- 
cipline at the polls. Obregon, himself, in the meantime has given his 
word publicly that he will not interfere in the local elections, thus 
striving to discount Calles’ fears of disorders. 

It will be recalled, of course, that all Obregon requires apparently 
to become President of Mexico is that an election be held, since he is 
the sole candidate. 

* * * 

The persecution of religious, far from abating, is indubitably in- 
creasing. Particularly arrests of priests have been numerous, evidently 
through the work of Calles’ new spy corps. 

Bishop Serafin Armora of Tamaulipas, and the secretary of the 
diocese, who were arrested some time ago, have both been deported to 
the United States. Four priests arrested in the turbulent Los Altos 
district of Jalisco, have been brought to Mexico City “for investigation.” 
Three other priests, arrested in Jalisco, have been turned over, to the 
officials of the Department of the Interior. 

Father Jose Vivas Suarez and five civilians were seized in the last 
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few days in a suburb of Mexico City itself, charged with violating the 
anti-religious laws, and locked up with a score of other men, including 
seven priests, who had previously been arrested in and near the Capital. 
Another priest arrested in Mexico City is Father Osio Leyva, who had 
been sought for some time on charges of holding religious services and 
distributing anti-Calles literature. It is understood that he, together 
with five leaders of the League for the Defense of Religious Freedom, 
is to be sent to the Tres Marias penal colony. 
* * * 


Arturo M. Elias, Mexican Consul General in New York, and Mexi- 
can financial agent in this country, about whom a storm raged some time 
ago because of his anti-Catholic propaganda in the United States, left 
New York, March 5. 

While it was emphatically denied that Elias will resign, the Consulate 
steadfastly refused to give his destination after he left here, and there 
is a persistent rumor that he will not return as Consul General. 

* * * 

The trials of the Church in Mexico, the suffering of faithful con- 
fessors of the Faith, and the blood of numerous martyrs, should arouse 
among us not merely deep sympathy with the lot of the persecuted, but 
before all the charitable desire to aid them. Much can be done both by 
way of immediate relief and establishing permanent means intended to 
foster the religious renewal of the unfortunate country, once the fury 
of the latter-day Neros and Diocletians shall have spent itself. One 
such undertaking dependent entirely on charity, has come into existence 
in Mescalero, New Mexico, whose mission shall be the perpetuation of 
the noble traditions of the Franciscans in the countries south of us. 

The tyrants in power in Mexico have adopted the most thorough 
means of uprooting Catholicism in that country by preventing the train- 
ing of youths for the sacred ministry. Therefore, Catholic Mexico must 
look to the Catholics of the United States and other countries to render 
the Church the charitable service that Spain, France and Belgium 
accorded the Catholic cause in England after the Reformation. The 
priests who kept alive the Faith in the country of Elizabeth, James I, 
and Cromwell, were prepared for their lifework, which so frequently 
ended in martyrdom, in the seminaries established in those countries. 

The Rev. Fr. Albert Braun, O.F.M., undertook to erect just such 
a refuge at Mescalero, New Mexico. His building there is to serve as 
a novitiate, where henceforth all students for the Franciscan Province 
of Michoacan shall enter the order. 

* * * 

The Catholic Association for International Peace will hold its annual 
meeting in Washington, April 10 and 11. 

The Catholic Association for International Peace came into exist- 
ence to help American public opinion and particularly Catholics, in the 
task of ascertaining more fully the facts of international life and of 
deciding more accurately what ought to be done that the relations be- 
tween the nations may become just, charitable and peaceful. Being an 
association of Americans, it directs itself in an especial manner to the 
international relations of the United States. 
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One hundred and fifty Chinese Christians living within seventy 
miles of Hongkong have suffered death at the hands of Chinese Com- 
munists within recent months. The fatalities were chiefly in two small 
districts of Kwangtung, which have an aggregate population of 700,000 
people. Catholics to the number of 7,000 are held in the ruthless sway 
of the Communistic element now in control. 

A veritable persecution has raged in Hoifung and Lukfung. In the 
killing of Christians a brutal variety of martyrdoms has been inflicted. 

It was in this area that ten Italian and Chinese priests and nuns were 
captured in December. They were rescued by a British cruiser. The 
Reds, however, are taking revenge on the Christian population. Refu- 
gees are numerous in Hongkong, who tell dreadful tales of cruelties. 
Executions have been made a daily occurrence, and the fanaticism is 
directed against Chinese bonzes and all forms of religion as well as the 
Christian. 

The only place in South China where the semblance of normal 
government exists is in Canton. Even Canton has had four changes 
of administration since last November. 

* * * 

None of the obituary notices in the daily press, at the time of the 
death of Field Marshal Haig, the English hero of the Great War, stated 
that the Marshal’s brother is a priest in the Redemptorist Order—the 
Catholic Press of Sidney, Australia, reminds us. 

Diaz, Foch, Castelnau, Haig, . . . the roll call of Allied heroes 
is almost complete. 

* * * 

There is every likelihood that the British Parliament will adopt a 
bill establishing a fixed date for Easter. The proposal is that Easter 
Sunday should always be the Sunday following the second Saturday 
in April, which means that it would fall between April 9 and April 16, 
inclusive. 

No official statement on the matter has been made on behalf of the 
Catholics of England, and it is stated that no decision can be made at 
Rome until a General Council meets. 

Assuming that the bill is passed, the Home Secretary of England 
will take steps to summon an international conference of the principal 
commercial nations of the world, and consult the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury as to the best method of approach to the churches of the world. 

He gave an understanding that there should be no attempt to rush 
the matter. 

* * * 

“The nomination of Al Smith,” says F. Scott McBride, Chief Pro- 
hibition Enforcement Agent, “would cause a twenty-five-year setback.” 
Let’s see, suggests the Examiner. That would take us back to the year 
1903. And we should escape: 1. The World War. 2. The income 
tax. 3. The Ku Klux Klan trouble. 4. Flappers. 5. Synthetic gin. 
6. The Tea Pot Dome Scandal. 7. “Flaming youth.” 8. Abie’s 
Irish Rose. 

All in favor of nominating Ai Smith will please signify in the usual 
manner ! 
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Some Good Books 





Meditations for the Laity for Every 
Day in the Year. By Rev. Albert 
Rung. Published by B. Herder, St. 
Louis, Mo. Price: $3.50. 

It is commonly admitted, by all seri- 
ous observers of our times, that our 
present generation is too restlessly ac- 
tive. It has lost the art of thinking. 

Meditative prayer — or prayerful 
thinking on our deepest and most 
important interests—is more necessary 
than ever. Meditation is not only for 
those who have entered the convent 
or the priesthood; it is for all. 

Such prayeful thinking, moreover, 
will be the source of many immediate 
benefits and blessings. The peace, the 
calm of soul, the sense of the loving 
presence of God that comes from it, 
will give a content and satisfaction 
such as no conversation or amusement 
can give. 

The meditations presented by Father 
Rung are short, solid, varied, compre- 
hensive, always concrete and actual. 
Priests will also be able to use them 
very well, since they are full of seed- 
thoughts for sermons. 

St. Anne. Her Cult and Her Shrines. 
By Myles V. Ronan, C.C.M.R.IA. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. Price: $1.50. 

The author in seven chapters tells 
us of St. Anne in Palestine, in Rome, 
in Provence, in Brittany, in England, 
in Dublin and in Canada. In the chap- 
ter on Palestine he gives us briefly 
what is known of the life of St. Anne, 
the mother of Our Blessed Lady. In 
the remaining chapters he traces the 
development of devotion to her. It 
becomes clear that by our devotion to 
St. Anne, so flourishing today, we are 
linked with the earliest ages of the 
Church.—A. T. Z. 

Mary’s Month. By Sister M. Em- 
manuel, O.S.B. Published by B. 
a Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price 
$1.75. 

Those who are looking for a book 
for May either to use as a guide for 
May devotions or for daily readings at 


home will find this a very helpful and 
satisfactory book. 

The nature of this book is suggested 
by the subtitle “Meditations on Some of 
the Titles of Our Lady’s Litany for 
the Month of May.” In fact the titles 
from “Holy Mary” to “House of God” 
are treated. Each day has a meditation 
followed by an example. To the medi- 
tation is added a motto and a practice— 
a very good idea. 

There is a freshness about the medi- 
tations that struck me: they are 
interesting, devout and practical. 


The Story of Charles Vereker. A 
Tale of Romance and Adventure. By 
Jessie A. Gaughan. P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York. Price $2.00. 


It is well called a tale of romance 
and adventure. The tale moves fast 
and never flags. And in it moves a 
fascinating love story—the love of Sir 
Charles for Madeline O’Brien, daugh- 
ter of the O’Briens of Doonass. 
Through treachery and war and plague 
at last the goal is reached. But only 
then will you lay the book aside. 

Little Nellie of Holy God. By Wini- 
fred Herbst, S.D.S. Published by the 
Salvatorian Fathers. St. Nazianz, Wis. 
Price $1.10. 


The Little Violet of the Blessed 
Sacrament, as the subtitle calls her was 
one of those marvels of grace that 
Providence gives us in the midst of the 
materialistic world, and like a breath 
from another world comes this tender 
story told for young people, with devo- 
tion and love. 

God and Ourselves. Some Thoughts 
for All Times. By the Rev. Wm. God- 
frey, D.D., Ph.D. Published by Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price $2.00. 

In thirty chapters we are here pre- 
sented with beautiful thoughts for all 
times. Priests will find in it many a 
striking and effective thought for ser- 
mons. And anyone will find, for his 
leisure moments, thoughts that will lift 
him up, that will help him to do his 
duty better and to make his life nobler. 
The thoughts are close to prayer. 
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Lucid Intervals 





Harassed Hub — I wish I lived 
where the styles in dress never change. 
Snappy Spouse — Humph! There’s 
the penitentiary, if that’s all you want. 


The following story is said to have 
been told by Grover Cleveland on him- 
self: “I had with me on an Adiron- 
dack fishing trip two local men who 
evidently had heard of my reputation 
as an angler. One of them suggested 
that he who caught the first fish should 
pay for the dinners. Would you be- 
lieve it? Those fellows both had bites 
and would not pull up.” “You lost 
then?” queried the audience. “Not at 
all. My hook wasn’t baited.” 


If a Hottentot tot taught a Hotten- 
tot tot to talk ere the tot could totter, 
ought the Hottentot tot be taught to 
say aught, or naught, or what ought 
to be taught her? If to hoot and to 
toot a Hottentot tot be taught by a 
Hottentot tutor should the tutor get 
hot if the Hottentct tot hoot and toot 
at the Hottentot tutor? 


A pretty girl who was collecting con- 
tributions for a hospital approached a 
man sitting at the wheel of an expen- 
sive car. “No,” was his surly answer, 
“T contribute regularly to that hos- 
pital.” 

“No doubt,” said the pretty girl, “but 
we’re collecting money today, not pe- 
destrians.” 


“Hello, Rastus. How’s yo’ hawgs?” 
“Dey’s all right. How’s yo’ folks?” 


“Why is it that a red-headed woman 
always marries a very meek man?” 
“She doesn’t. He just gets that way.” 





Pat was arrested for being intoxi- 
cated. On being brought before the 
judge he was asked by the Court what 
he was there for. 

Pat—Your Honor, I was arrested for 
being intoxicated. 

Judge—Pat, where did you buy the 
liquor ? 

- Pat—Your Honor, I did not buy it. 


A Scotchman gave it to me. 
Judge—Thirty days for perjury. 


The first day of school a little girl 
presented herself who looked very 
much like a true daughter of Italy. 

“You’re an Italian?” asked the 
teacher. 

“No’m” was the astonishing reply. 

“But wasn’t your father born in 
Italy?” 

“Ves’m.” 

“And wasn’t your mother born in 
Italy?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, you must be an Italian.” 
“No’m,” she answered. “I’m Irish. 
was born in Boston.” 


4 





“Have you ever wondered about your 
husband’s past?” “Dear me, no! I 
have all I can do taking care of his 
present and worrying about his future.” 





Mr. Stocks (visiting the slums)— 
Well, well, poor boy; so your father is 
dead. How did he die? 

Urchin—Aw, he strangled to death. 
He was sittin’ in a lunch room eatin’ 
some horse meat when some guy yells 
“whoa” and the stuff stopped in his 
throat. 


Little Willie: “Pa, why do they call 
them ‘minor poets’?” 

Pa: “Because they ought to be work- 
ing with the pick and shovel, my son.” 


Jamima, at the zoo, saw a zebra for 
the first time. “Rastus,” she said, “what 
kind uv animal am dat?” 

Rastus also gazed in much perplexity 
and awe. He had never seen one be- 
fore, either. “Why, Jem, dat ere are a 
sport model jackass!” 


“T’ve asked for money, begged for 
money, cried for money,” said the tramp 
in an agonized voice. “That’s all very 
well,” answered the housewife. “But 
have you every thought of working for 
it?” “Not yet, mum, I’m going through 
the alphabet, and I ain’t got to “W’ yet.” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 


credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


SE SD kv ssa ksd ecickeccendinedssdseetenwmn $ 522.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
CH, GAs hos 60 bic cides haleed cbc aerngksawenneues 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,008.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,400.62 


x a * 


Burse of St. Joseph, $654.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,007.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,964.75; Burse of St. Thomas, Apostle, 
$211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; 
Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$2,005.44; Burse of St. Peter, $237.25; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$4,500.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $40.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$400.00; Mr. F. Henze Burse, $2,895.70; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $1,489.96; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$600.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $1,241.76; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$53.63. 




















Books 


FOR EVERYBODY, FOR EVERY MOOD 








POPULAR EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
1. Preparation for Death 3. The Great Means of Salvation 
2. The Way of Salvation and — ese 
Perfection 4. The Incarnation, Birth and 
5. The Passion and Death of Infancy of Christ 
Jesus Christ Each Volume, 75 cents. 











DOM A. EUDINE, O.S.B. 
OF FARNBOROUGH ABBEY, HANTS, ENGLAND 
Is Prepared to Give 
COURSES IN SACRED MUSIC AND LITURGY 


Address c/o “Tue St. Grecory GuILp” 
1705 Rittenhouse Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ready Soon 


THE STUDENT ABROAD 
By J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


Being the fascinating articles on places of Europe and 
the Near East which appeared in The Liguorian. 
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